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TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBIT DRAWS 
BIG DRAWS 


AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Creditable Presentation of Facts 
About Consumption — No One 
Should Miss Seeing It 


The Tuberculosis exhibition at fifty- 


Six Center is attracting general atten- | 


tion. It is given under the direction 
of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
and is a particuiarly worthy eflort in 
the interest ‘of popular education. An 
exceedingly refreshing thing about it 
is that no collections are taken, the 
purpose being purely educationa! and 
not pecuniary advan age. It is under 
the diree ion locally of Messrs. W. L. 
Cosper and O. VD. Witt., 

One is attracted upon entering by 
the red incandescent light registering 
the two deaths per minute from con- 
sumption in the civilized world. Minia- 
ture reproductions of houses, tents, 
and various other paraphernalia used 


by sanitariums for tuberculosis pa- Vebating Manager H. M. Woodward. | 


tients in the United States are an in- 
teresting feature. 
with photographs of sanitariums, asy- 
lums, and prisons where consumptives | 


pula 
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Provo, Utah, Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1911 


WORTHEN 
| A.C. U. 


Athene Wins Tryout Debate by Ciose 
Decision — Arguments Clear- 


son of the Athene society championed 
| the aifirmative and Jos. M. Pond and 
|A. S. Gibbons of the La Junta the 
negative. The affirmative won by a 
‘close margin. As debaters, Worthen 
/received tirst place and Pond. second. 
The other men preved very close com- 
'petitors. 

A good sized crowd listened to the 
| discussion, which was spirited 
| ‘hroughout. The arguments on both 
sides were exceptionally keen 
'well organized. It was with difficulty 
that the judges were able to make a 
|decision. Especially was it close in 
|the case. of the rank of the men. 
The judges were Professors 


jtian Jensen and Wm. J. Snow, and 


The debate with the A. C. U. wil! 
The walls are hung |occur between the first and the fif-| 
teenth of March. 
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languish, either to be cured,—for the i> oo ooo $$$ $$$ H 344) 


disease is both preventable and cur- 
ab’e—or to join the “innumerable car: | 
avan” that yearly increases the inter- | 
minable death list trom this dreaded} 
disease. Maps showing the increase} 
and extent of its ravages, and mottoes 
of warning and instruction, fill all | 
available space in the hall. The total| 
impression is that it were better to 
have a millstone tied about ones neck, | 
ete., than to nurse any of the tuberc’e} 
microbes by unsanitary surroundings. | 

It is a decided benefit to our city | 
that this exhibit is here, and no per- 
son ought to miss seeing it. | 


> > 
> ORIGINATE SOME YELLS ¥$ 
> One big round silver dollar + 


* paid for every acceptable college + 
~ yell turned in to The White and + 
~ Blue box this week. Get your > 


+ brains to work. os 
> + 
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The best theme on the Tuberculosis 
exhibit will be published in the next 
White and Blue if it can be secured 
in time. 


cut and Keen. 
In the tryout Friday night for the} 
\first intercollegiate debate of the 


year, Geo. W. Worthen and David Wis | 


and | 


Chris- | 
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AND POND TO MEET FRIDAY'S EXHIBITION IN GYM 


PACKED 


MANY TOWNSPEOPLE ATTEND 

|Richards Goes Sky-High—Syiphette 

| Polka Danced—After Which Enter 
Boxers and Wrestlers 


As usual, the gym was packed Fri- 
day night with students and towns- 
people who came out to see the week- 
ly exhibition’ They had the pleasure 
|of watching some interesting contests. 
|The first feature was a handicap high 
jump contest between about fifteen 
fellows who are trying for that event. 
About six of the contestants jumped 
;iive feet five inches. Above this 
}/aeght they were reduced to three— 
Eyring, Danniels, and Richards. Eyr- 
ing jumped five feet six inches; Dan- 
niels cleared five feet seven inches; 
and Richards kept on going until he 
won the handicap meet at a height of 
six feet. He then made two trials at 
six feet one inch and cleared the pole 
but knocked it off after 
he had gone over. 

The second event was some tip-toe 
dancing by six of Miss Roberts’ gym 
gir’s. The first was a light Sylphette 
polka danced by Miys Clark and Miss 
Irvine. The spectators enthusiastie- 
ally manifested their desire for more, 
so four of the graceful figures glided 
through a pretty Venita caprice. 

Director Roberts then announced 
that a boxing contest would be staged, 
and Mr. Cordner and Mr. Simond en- 
tered with pugilistic air the gladiator- 
ial arena. For two rounds they boxed 
eceverly, tapping each other lightly, 
and showing much ski'l in evading 
and blocking blows. 

The wrestling tournament between 
four of the classes was next staged. 
The Freshmen class and the first vear 


\both times, 


(Continued on Page 226) 
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Call and See Our Gita ee 


Ladies’ Suits, Dresses, Coats and 
Shoes for School Wear 


29 to 33 Academy Avenue 


Farrer Bros. & Co. 


Po oe ee er 
STYLE AND PRICE RIGHT AT N. H. NELSON 
DENTIST 


The Avenue Millinery 


159 North Academy Avenue 


BBLL PHONE 155-BLEK 


880 Wrst CenrER St. PROVO, UTAH 


Says I to myself 


The Only Drug Store Qo Academy Avenue 
WE DELIVER: Anything--Any Time-~Any Place 


ays |. 
Cory’s Corn is the corn to buy, 
Says I. 


CORY’S CORN 
That Good Corn. PROVO DRUG CoO. 


First door east of Commercial Bank. 23 N. Academy Ave, 


Why Pay Rent = 


When you can own a home for the same money 


We build Happy Homes for Energetic People 


W. H. RAY & CO,, Provo. vian 


Students like all WISE MEN get their 
Suits and Overcoats at 


Schwab’s 


He sells 3 out of every 5 Suits sold in Provo 
and the surrounding county. - - - 


“THERE'S A REASON” 
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| produced in hypnotism or in the| 
dreams of normal sleep.- | 

All these il'ustrations show that the 
self is not some enitity behind our ex- | 
periences; our experiences them- 
selves, when properly co-ordinated, | 
constitute the self. One’s ideals and 
|bodily feelings are probably the main 
factors in thus unifying our experi- 
ences. A unified, whole-souled exist- 
‘ence is one of the greatest b'essings 
| of life. It is a great mistake, and the 
|source of great weakness, mentally, 
lege hall, Sunday evening, the fiith.|to worry over what might have been, | 
The speaker’s discussion of Person-|or +o spend too much time in useless | 
ality from the psychologist’s point of speculation. Action should always| 
view was of intense interest. He said follow closely upon theory, giving it) 
in part: ‘direction and motivation and guard- | 

“The naive view that some entity ing it by appropriate tests from ex: | 
sits behind the eyes somehow and treme error. 
leoks out upon the objective worid| On the whole, from considerations | 
has given way to a more functional| far too numerous and complex to en- | 
conception of persona ity. Perception ter into here, we conclude that per- | 
will furnish ample illustration. When sonality is one of the most fundament- | 
you hear the whistle of the train the/a’ and ultimate aspects of the only | 
fullness of your perception depends reatity with which we are acquainted. | 
on what this stimulus has come by Each of us is the architect, more than | 
past experience to mean to you. If we know, of his own world and his 
your experiences with trains has been own experience. Every new person- 
ample, you may have a visual picture ality that is built up is a real contribu | 
of a passenger train of so many cars, tion to the universe, and yet it is cer- 
a local train, due from Salt Lake at tainly in a real sense a product of in 
some definite time, etc. etc, All this! ter-action. Whatever the central en- | 
is evidently your reaction to the pres- ergy of the universe may be, persons 
ent stimulus. Vision is likewise fun-/as we know them, appear to be its 
damentally a matter of interpretation,|most finished product. 
as experiments with various optical in-| The speaker concluded with the’ 
struments show. We perceive things hope that we each would build well) 
as past experience has taught us they the part of the universe of which God 
must be. We perceive, hase conan bn his mercy had made us individua’- | 
with our who’e organism and our past ly the architects. 
experience. ee 

Now, by personality we mean our | 
total unified experience. Whatever) 
you have done is part of your self. If | 


you have acted the coward, coward: | entertaining a group of managing edi- 
ice is part of your personality. It is tors at 1uncheon in New York. 


possible in certain cases of anaesthe- | To a compliment upon his fame Mr. 
sis or amnes’a such as frequently ac- La Gajlienne said lightly: 
companies epi'epsy that cleavages de- “But what is poetical fame in this 


| 
eto in one’s we ey thus dI880"| age of prose. Only yesterday a school-| 
ciating the persona aad This result boy came and askea me for my auto-| 
is frequently found a‘ter severe CaSeS | raph. I assented willingly. And to- 


of ffight or mental shock. In such day, at breakfast time, the boy again. 
cases two or more personalities may presented himself. 


deveiop in the same individual. The| « ‘Will you give me your autograph, | 
Classical case of Miss Beauschamp, lsir” he said 
studied by Dr. Morton Prince, is a 


| 
~ ‘But,’ said’ 1, 
very instructive and interesting illus ‘graph yesterday!’ 


THE MEANING AND GROWTH 
OF PERSONALITY 


Dr, Peterson Lectures on Personality 
from the Psychologist’s Standpoint 
—Large Congregation of 
Students 


A large congregation listened to the 
lecture by Dr. Jos. Peterson in Col- 


Appreciation of Art at Low Ebb 


Richard Le Gallienne, the poet, was 


| 


‘I gave you my auto.| 


tration. In cases of this Kind one| «; swapped that and a dollar, he an-| 
self may be entirey outs'de the per-| swered, ‘for the autograph of Jim Jef. 
sonal consciousness and memory Of | tries.’ "Washington Star. | 
the other or others. One may even, re 

from its own past experience, be fa- 

miliar with a language to which the The old saw says, “Let a sleeping 
others are strangers. Yet they all/dog lie.” Right. Still, wnen there is 


Similar|much at stake, it is better to get a| 
may be [new spaper to do it.—Px. | 


have the same organization. 
phenomena, yet less marked, 


| Both Phones 


| John De Grey 


\ 


Lamar Cafe 


for good meals 
at low prices 


35C LUNCH 35e 


y Ca 


Anything You Want to Eat 


Provo Grocery & Meat 
Company 


Provo Utah 


AVENUE GROCERY COMPARY 


John F. Harris, Prop. 


We carry a full line of Mill Stuffs, 
Staple and Fancy Groceries, Con- 
fectionery, Stationery and School 
Supplies 
726 N. Academy Ave. 
Provo, Utah 


Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 


of Provo, Otab Capital $50,000 


|Thomas N. Taylor, President. 
|Homer J. Rich, Vice Prest. 
| J. D. Dixon, Cashier. 


Arnold Dixon, Ass't Cashier. 


Directors: Thomas N. Taylor, Rob 
|ert Bee, Homer J. Rich, John J. Craner 
Dixon, James A. Love 
less, Simon P. EHggertsen, John F. Ben 


nett, Andrew Knudsen 


Interest paid on savings 
We want your business 
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ANDERSON 
& LARSON 


a 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
- 


32 West Center St., 
PROVO, UTAH 


State Bank of Proto 


Directors: W. H. Brereton, W. H. 
Ray, R. W. Brereton, H. E. Hoagland, 
EK. E. Corfman, E. D. Bedford, Wilford 
F. Giles. 


Alva Nelson, Cashier. 
Wilf. Johnson, 2d Ass’t Cashier. 


In ordering groceries, 
don’t forget 


Albert S. Jones 


who carries the best 


108 West Center 


BEEBE LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Dealers in Every- | 
thing in the Build- 
ing Line 


Both Phones _ Provo, Utah 


lone point. 


Miss Page Wins Debate from Three 
of the Sterner Sex—Chaffin 
Gets Presidency 


February 6 was a red letter day for 
La Junta. The fun was started by 
our invincible Miss Page out-talking 
three young but ambitious disciples ot 
Blackstone—not because she had a 
woman’s tongue and the usual accom- 
panying voluminousness of words— 
(Our keen-eared critic, Prof. Jensen, 
was there to insure fair play) but, be- 
cause she had facts and logic to back 
up her assertions. 

The members of the society showed 
their good judgment and gallantry by 
voting her first place. Chipman—yes, 
the man who always brings us first 
place in basket ball—took second here, 

Precedents decided that we should 
elect new officers for the ensuing term. 
After the smoke of the election battle 
had cleared away, Mr. Lawrnce Chaf- 
fin was found with the job of presi- 


dent. Mr. “B. T.” Pond by ungallant- 
ly voting for himself becamse vice 
president. Miss Page was retained as 


secretary and treasurer by suspending 
rules of house and electing her by ac 
clamation. 
ee 
SOPHS PLAY LOSING GAME 


Three spectators last Thursday noon 
witnessed an attempt at an exciting 
game of basketball between the ’12’s 
H. 8S. and the Sophomores. Of course 
the Sophs worked hard, but the ’12’s 
H. S. proved too much for them. How- 
ever, Rigby was well satisfied because 
during the first half he made a basket, 
and after a dozen attempts in the sec- 
ond half he made another. Results: 
Sophomores, 11; ‘12’s H. S., 47. 

>. 
FFIDAY’S EXHIBITION IN GYM 
(Continued from Page 223) 


H. S. class did not show up, so the 
contests were forfeited to the '12’s H. 
S. and ‘11’s H. S. respectively. 

Two wrestling matches were made 
between the ‘li’s H S. and ’12’s H. S. 
to take the place of those that had 
been forfeited. Mr. Lambert for the 
12’s and Mr. Johnson for the ‘1l’s 
wrestled for about eight minutes when 
Lambert secured a fall. Then Ezra 
Peterson and Mr. Esplin, middle 


| weight and heavy weight for the ‘12’s 


and ’il’s respective'y, twisted and 
tugged at each other for about eight- 
een minutes. Neither man secured a 
fall, but Peterson won the bout by 
R. 


/LA JUNTA’S RED LETTER DY’ THE LEADER 


176 West 


STORE Center 


Carries a Complete Line of Ladies’ 
Up-to-date Ready to Wear Gar- 
ments. Always Something New 


B. MALOUF & SONS, Props. 


PROVO MUSIC 
COMPANY 


J. R. BOSHARD, Manager 
Everything in the Music Line 


We bake Bread, Cakes and 
Pastry every day 


If you appreciate havign them 
fresh, call at the 


ELITE BAKERY 


Both Phones 124 W. Center 


Ralph Archbold 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods 
The Place to Buy Your Gym Suits 


Bell 171 Red 168 West Center St., PROVO 


Utah Dental Co. 
Dentists 


The price is right. We do as we ad- 
vertise: 
Set of Teeth, $5.00. 
Gold Crowns, $3.50 to $5.00. 
Bridge Work (best), $3.50 to $5.00. 
Gold Fill-ngs, $1.00 and up. 
All other Fillings, 50¢c and up. 


Office hours: 8:30 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
W. S. HOLDAWAY, Mor. 
32 West Center Provo, Utah 
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ELEVENS STILL IN THE RING 


Defeat the '13’s H. S., 23-22—Three 
Teams Wil! Try for First 
Place 


A week ago today the ’11’s H. S. 
basket-ba’l aggregation whipped back 
into the race for the inter-class cham- 
picnship, by defeating the ’13’s H. S. 
ky the kissing score of 23 to 22. The 
first series of the schedule finished 
with the high school graduates having 
two games to the bad, the Second 
years one game lost, and the Seniors 
with a clean record, the other classes 
having passed in their checks as far as 
the Jaure’s are concerned. With the 
Seniors weakened by losing Poulson, 
who has now made the University 
team, the Bachelors’ scalps are already 
beginning to cast their dangling 
shadow from our belts. The ’1l’s H. S. 
team has recuperated into champion- 
ship form, after having three men 
taken from our ranks, to make the 
school team. But the outcome of the 
schedule as reviewed by a judiciary of 
athletics is that the three above named 
teams will tie for first place, hence it 


will necessitate a second tournament 
between the burly 2nd years, the mod- 


est *11’s H. S., and the seasoned 
Seniors, Cc. RR 
AS he 
CAN’T ACCOMMODATE WISCON- 
SIN 


Mr. Goodwell, the advance man 
for the Company “F” basket ball team 
of Wisconsin, came to Provo Friday 
with the hopes of arranging a basket 
ball game with us. The team should 
have played us here Saturday, but on 
account of washouts, they were de- 
layed ten days on the trip. This de- 
lay will make it impossible for us to 
arrange a game with them as it would 
interfere with our preparation for the 
two hard league games which are to 
be played with the A. C. U. and the 
University of Utah. 
eo 

“T have come all the way out here,” 
said the tenderfoot, “to see your beau- 
tiful sunset.” 

“Somebody’s been stringin’ you, 
stranger,” replied Arizona Al. “It 
ain’t mine,’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 
es 

“Bluebird” in competition with Ham- 
let! Ye gods!! 


If the B. Y.S Would Be Wise 


They Would 


Wood-Clifiton 


All Trade At 


Mercantile Co. 


FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
The Wm. M. Roylance Company 


Utah’s Largest Handlers 


PROVO, 


Buy or Sell. We Pay Cash 


UTAH 


Pocket Combs, Pocket Mirrors and Hair and Clothing Brushes. A big assort- 


ment at any one of our stores, 


HEDQUIST DRUGS 


THREE REXALL STORES 


The Safest Place to Trade, 


Three Big Soda Fountains 


| sociated 


THE CONSTITUTION ASSAILED 


Melle Says SEchwencke’s Argument is 
Crude and Immaiure—Prezmble 
Again 
It would hardly be necessary to 
pause here and say a word in regard 
to the light attempt in the previous is- 
sue of this sheet to interfere with the 
firm foundation laid in the initial num- 
ber of this series, were it not for the 
importance of the gentleman himself 
who makes the attempt. His argument 
need only excite our curiosity for a 

moment. Here it goes: 

“Inconsistent and conflicting ideas.” 
Mr. Schwencke says that the two ideas 
of “college harmony,” as opposed to 
high-school-and-college discord; and 
“college simplicity,” as opposed to 
high-school-and-college confusion are 
“inconsistent and conflicting’ in 
themselves. Are they? When did 
Harmony and Simplicity disagree or 
enter into conflict? A proper applica- 
tion of the terms as used in the first 
article on the constitution is all that is 
necessary to a comprehensive under- 
standing of the same. 

This writer further remarks that the 
reason stated by me for the disunion 


(of the college and the high school was 


conditioned upon a probable removal 
of the col’ege department to Temp’e 
hil’. This is a Samoan joke. The rea- 
son for their separation, as was made 
plain, is the natural and distinct divi- 
sion between the two everywhere, and 
their situation is only a slight determ- 
ining feature in that division. 

In another p’ace in his article, the 
writer referred to is at a loss to know 
how we, the college, are to live under 
two constitutions at the same time, one 
of which is to be the o'd document 
“simplified,” and the other to appear 
brand new. It would be quite a dual 
system, indeed, since we are “consti- 
tutioned” to death now. But no such 
burden need be heaped upon us for 
the reason that, if our present consti- 
tution were altered until it became 
plain, simple, and intelligible, it would 
then be, not only simplified, but new 
as well; thus killing two birds with 
one stone. This is the idea conveyed. 

With the exception of his unfortun- 
ate conclusion, the latter part of Mr. 
Schwencke’s article is an innocent ad- 
mission of the desirability of bringing 
about the very condition he appears to 
be arguing against. He admits that 
the “working unity” spoken of in the 
preamble refers to the union of the as- 
students of the school, and 


yet he Knows very well that the con- 
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stitution proceeds immediately after 
this false prologue to build high walls 
of demarcation between the high 
school and the college divisions. Here 
are a few of them: the placing of the 
control in the hands of the college; un- 
equal representation and non-eligibil- 
ity to hold office on the part of the 
ower division. Hence the statement 
that the unity desired in the preamble 
is lost on account of the conflicting 
and oligarchic provisions of the consti- 
tution itself. 

Mr. Schwencke says that the work- 
ing unity referred to in the constitu- 
tion mentions nothing about the union 
of the high school and college as sep- 
arate organizations. Of course it is 
not expressed; it was only intended to 
be implied. That’s the way the college 
—The Father of the Constitution—had 
of deluding the high school; because 
nobody would ever presume to deny 
the attempt in the provisions of the 
constitution itself to unify these divi- 
sions. So much by way of refutation. 

Let us return again to a considera- 
tion of that famous preamble. The 
third aim stated there for the establish- 
ment of the constitution is the follow- 
ing: “To give us training in both 
church and civil government.” This 
brings out the fundamental defect in 
the character of the constitution. Its 
good intentions are often doubtful; but 
its practical application is never car- 
ried out in many instances. This 
statement cited above, from the point 
of view of ifs actual operation, is ab- 
solutely uncivil and unchurch-like. We 
never receive any training in real 
church government through our consti- 
tution, principally owing to the elimi- 
nation there of the greatest doctrine in 
the church—common consent. The 
vrinciple of common consent and the 
Austratian ballot system are entirely 
different systems, vhen applied to 
elections; the latte never being used 
by the church, but has been adopted 
as the lawful system by the student 
body constitution. The veto power 
in elections exercised by the presi- 
dency of the institution is not accord- 
ing to our civil govérnment. The 
domination of the college over the high 
school and of certain classes over 
others is undemocratic, and, therefore, 
opposed to both church and civil gov- 
ernment. 

Space will not admit of a further as- 
sault upon our near-great constitution 
in this issue—a constitution whose de- 
parted glories can no longer be dis- 
claimed. We shall soon see the final 
gasps of its expiring usefulness, be- 
cause Henry Rose said, just iast week, 
“Let’s burn the Constitution.” 
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Call for Prices and 
Estimates 


Electrical Supplies 
House Wiring 


The Electric Company 


Bell Phone 37-2 Rings 


Ind. Phone 37 


DO YOUR BANKING WITH 


Provo Commercial and Savings Bank 


CAPITAL STOCK $100,000 


Reed Smoot, President. 
C. E. Loose, Vice President. 
J. T. Farrer, Cashier. 


J. A. Buttle, Asst. Cashier. PROVO UTAH 


Coal - Coal - Coal 


Castle Gate, Clear Creek and Hiawatha Lump, Nut and Slack 
Cut Kindling—Native Timber 


160 WEST 5TH NORTH ST. BOTH PHONES 232 
JESSE M. HARMON, PREs. J.W. DUNN, MANAGER 


UTAH TIMBER AND COAL COMPANY 


For Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Tailor- 
ing that is Sure to Satisfy, Go to 


MITCHELL 


87 North Academy Avenue 


Phone 173-A Ind. 


BECK’S JEWELRY STORE 


J. Beck begs respectfully to announce that he is giving a great reduction 
in the prices of his fine stock for cash. 


J. BECK, The Old Reliable N.A.A 


Provo Steam Laundry 


Keep Clean 
All Modern Machinery 
J. N. Gulick, Prop. 


Both Phones 377 W. Center Street 
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Mrs. 


M. JS. Dusenberry 


No. 20 North Academy Auenue 


We sell Smart Millin- 
ery for Smart People 


And Our Prices are 
Always Risht ° 


REX and ELLEN 


“LEST WE FORGET” 


Macbeth. 

Maron Lescaut. 

Dora Thorne. 

Cagliostro. 

Francesca de Rimini. 
King of Thule. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Pharaoh. 

Life of Moliere. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

With Bridges Burned. 
St. Paul and the Centurion. 
Thomas A. Becket. 

The Vampire. 


Rather educational, isn’t it? 
this space for coming features. 


Watch 


HOTEL ROBERT 


THE COLLEGE PARTY UNIQUE 


In Spite of Wind and Weather—Borg 
Draws “Lady and Baby”—Wanlass 
to “Keep on Courting” 


It seems the weather master 
has a grudge against the College. But 
in spite of the rain, hail, and snow 
most of the College members found 
their way to the gym Saturday night. 

Due to the storm and blackness of 
the night most of the boys chose the 
lesser of two evils, “fright or partner.” 
Took the partner. 

All enjoyed dancing and games. The 
special feature of the evening was 
the drawing of partners for luncheon. 
The boys drew from a hat the lady’s 
name, escorted her up to the scales, 
where both were weighed. The gen- 
tleman paying three cents a pound for 
every pound that he outweighed the 
lady, and twenty cents for every 
pound that the lady outweighed him. 
Borg was the fortunate one; he drew 
lady and baby. He looked real father- 
ly, but a little awkward, all admitted. 
Nearly ninety were seated for lunch- 
eon. Toasts, short and spicy, were 
given. 

Mr. Wanlass was summoned to ap- 
pear before a “kangaroo court.” He 
was charged with “trying to prevent 
one of the fair sex from entering Col- 
lege.” Tried and sentenced to “keep 
on courting.” Se 


W.D. ROBERTS, Jr 
Proprietor 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
eae 
Cael * 
Special Students’ Breakfast or Lunch, 35 Cents 
PROVO, UTAH 


| W. H. FRESHWATER | 


136 WEST CENTER ST 
PROVO, UTAH 


HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS, FISHING TACKLE. 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


PHONE 123 RED 


Have you seen the new B. Y. U. Pins ? 
Come in and let us show them to vou. 
On sale at students supply store. 


Chipman Jewelry Companv 


We do our own work 


THE CONSTITUTION DEFENDED 


Mr. Meldrum’s Reasons for a Strictly 
College Constitution Inadequate— 
High School Important 


In the first article of this series I 
devoted my discussion principally to 
the structure and meaning of the 
premises and conclusions of Mr. Mel- 
drum’s attack on the Constitution. In 
that analysis we fuund that he has 
erred in assuming that the Constitu- 
tion has defeated the desire for a 
“working unity” as expressed in the 
preamble. The cause of that error we 
noticed to be a mininterpretation on 
his part of the meaning of the phrase 
above quoted. In connection with this 
I brought out the fact that the pre- 
amble was not addressed to the Col- 
lege and High School as separate or- 
ganizations, beseeching them to unify; 
but rather it was addressed to the stu- 
dents at large, wishing that through 
the Constitution which followed they 
might be able to work unitedly as a 
social unit, thus advancing themselves 
as well as the “policies of the institu- 
tion.” 

In his conclusion we also noticed 
that the gentleman urged upon us two 
conflicting and impossible demands, 
that is to simplify our constitution, 
in order that the dissensions now ex- 
isting between the College and High 
school may cease, and that there is no 
use of doing it because the College is 
growing and soon wiil move to Tem- 
ple hill. In his second article this 
third mental hysteria appears: “We 
should not even need a constitution.” 
In the first place he urges us to sim- 
plify the Constitution; in the second, 
to Jet it alone; and in the third, to 
have no constitution whatever. Which 
shall we do? It is indeed marvelous 
how some minds operate! 

But to not take advantage of that 
worthy gentleman on technicalities, let 
us pass them up as “slips of the pen” 
and proceed at once to consider his 
remarks on the constitution as related 
to student body activities, for that is 
truly what he has done instead of the 
wish in the preamble being defeated 
by the provisions of the Constitution. 

First, that the Co'lege is becoming 
more and more conspicuous, therefore 
would necessitate the formation of a 
co'lege student body as separate and 
distinct from that of the High School. 

In the development of every agere- 


| gate, whether it be social or otherwise, 


any change that is desirable becomes 
possible as soon as it is necessary. In 


the case of law, such as is our con- 
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115 N. Academy Ave 
Provo, Utah 


PRINCESS — MILLINERY 


OSTRICH PLUMES A 
SrECIALT © 


We Invite Comparison 
Mrs. C E Maw, Prop 


,Stitution, the fact just stated is most 
‘plainly shown. - Social units do not 
‘make laws arbitrarily. Laws grow, 
and as long as they supply the needs 
| they remain. Changes come about only 
| when that growth has so advanced 
‘that a new enactment would make its 
| progress better. I joyfully acquiesce 
jin the high hopes entertained by my 
|honorab!e friend on. the forma‘ion of 
|2 strictly cellege student body. I dif- 
|fer, however, from him in that I be- 
‘lieve such a step under our present 
‘status is unnecessary, premature, and 
/moreover curtailing to our best ad- 
|/vancement. The very moment you 
stretch out your hand and trace a 
constitutional line of demarcation be- 
tween the College and High School, 
that moment you create a confusion 
far greater than the imaginary one 
now assailed by Mr. Meldrum. The 
College, with about one-tenth of the 
number of students will be on the 
Hill with its constitution; the High 
School, with the rest, down here with 


its constitution. Both are widely 
separated. A question for debate 
comes up. Who are to represent us? 


|The gentleman, himself, whose argu- 
ment we are now considering, realizes 
j that in almost every debating team, a 
‘high school man has been present. In 
fact three high school men have cham- 


pioned three of our teams within the 
last four years. 

Who are to represent us? I ask 
again. It is obvious that the College 
i will attempt to do so. But what would 
‘that mean? Clearly, it would be the 
total ignoring of the brightest intel- 
i‘lects now shaded under the garb of 
the High Schoo!. But some optimis- 
tic mind would say: “Let the high 
;schcol man represent us if he can.” 
if then you do that you must recog- 
nize him as equal in every respect—as 
far as student activities are concerned 
—to the college man. Observe that 
we are back again to where we start- 
ed. Both men are on the same level. 
What need would there be then of an- 
other constitution if both men as f 
have shown would be brought ulti- 
mately to the same condition? 

In athletics the same difficulty con- 
ifronts us. Take, for example, basket- 
ball. This year’s team, as every one 
‘is aware, is composed—with the excep- 
tion of one member—exclusively of 
high school men. If we accept Mr. 
|Me'drum’s estimation of a constitution 
as being “almost entirely of an inter- 
collegiate nature,’ what would com- 
pose a co'lege constitution? Further- 
more, the “four year rule” eliminates 
practically every college man from 
participating in any athletic activity. 
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and the fertile fruit and agricultural districts of Colorado and Utah. 


Pullman and Tourist Sleepers 


From Salt Lake to Denver, Chicago and St. Louis without change of Cars 


For Folders, Booklets, Etc., 


I. A, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
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It is clear then that insomuch as most 
of the factors that enter into the mak- 
ing of a constitution lie within the 
realm of the secondary departments 
of the institution, a strictly college con- 
stitution is not only unnecessary, but 
a'so detrimental to our best develop: 
ment. 

Aside from these difficulties which 
are most!y concerned with the intra- 
workings of such a constitution, there 
are other factors which should be 
taken into consideration: I mean its 
effect upon the two departments of 
the school in their inter-workings, and 
on the attendance of students. With- 
out e'aborating any further on the mat- 
ter, I shall simply put it in the form 
of an inquiry. 


high school, rather than going—say to 
the high school of his own town or one 
near by? If this consideration imagin- 
ary or is there some virtue in it? 

Space does not permit me to con- 
tinue in this issue. { shall take up in 
the next my distinguished friend’s 
arguments on the “inequality of repre- 
sentation,” the one in which he go 
gloriously revels, as if it were a new 
inventién, and the “incompetency of 
the constitution to ‘secure a working 
unity,’ or ‘to carry out the policies 
of the University. ’ 

(To Be Continued.) 
SCHWENCKE. 
ae”, ee 
DON’T KICK AT AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

The fee at the Deseret gymnasium 
in Salt Lake ranges from $12.50 to 
$25.00 per year according to the age 
of the member. Every man, woman, 
and child must pay this fee regardless 
of his or her standing or athletic abil- 
ity. The fee entitles the member to 
the use of the gymnasium but two 
periods a week, and this must be in 
regular class work. The classes are 
so large that each member does not 
get haf the exercise and recreation 
that a B. Y. U. student does in our 
gymnasium. 

Our students are required to con- 
tribute towards the support and equip- ! 
ment of our gymnasium but one dollar 
per semester, and for this they are al- 
lowed to exercise at least one hour 
each day for six days a week. Withal 
this there are students who complain, 
and imagine that because they happen 
to be above the average in athletic 
ability or for some other absurd rea- 
son they should be exempt from the 
small fee. 

Students should avail themselves of 
a reasonable opportunity while it lasts. 

EB. R. 


Why should a student | 
' come here if this becomes distinctly a 


We want you to come and see us in our new home. 
This our forty-fifth year in business, we are pleas- 
ed to present for your inspection one of the largest 
lines of Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Pianos, Musical 
Merchandise, Hardware, Crockery and 
Jewelry carried in the West 


Taylor Bros. Co 


Provo and Eureka 


PURITY 
QUALITY 


and being made in Provo, 
“THE Candv City,” home of 
the B.Y.U. is why 


“We Never Sleep” 


PROVO CHE 
BAKERY 


Our Store is the Students 
Store. We make bread by 
machinery. 


Candies 


are the Students’ Choice| Ask for it at your Grocers. 


Domestic Steam Laundry 


JAMES HOLMES, Prop. 
Strictly High-Grade Work 


Branch Office, Davis Store, 498 N. Aca. Ave. Both Phones 


PROVO TEA & CHINA CO. 


Where you can get pretty China, 
Silver and Glassware. Good eatables 
with big free premiums, too. 


Emily A. Holbrook, President. May W. Partridge, 

M. A. Jensen, Vice President. Treas. 

J. H. Eversoll, Sec. and Treas. L. N. George, Director. 
N. G. Egleston, D:rector 


J, H. EVERSOLL 7.2 ‘stan MGR. 


Ass’t Sec. and 
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tah. 
The White and Blue is published every 
Tuesday of the school year by the stuuents of 
the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
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lar and Twenty-five Cents.: Single copies five 
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Proressors, alumni, students, and 


friends, are urged to contribute ar- 
ticles, stories, news, and opinions. 
Every contribution must be under the 
name of the writer. Address all com- 
munications to The White and Blue, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Phone; Ind: 6A; 


SAVE THE LAWNS 


In 1908, through the generosity of 
students and friends, pavements were 
built on all our walks. We suppose 
that no lengthy argument of ours is 
necessary to show that pavements are 
made to walk on. If they are, we 
might reasonably expect the lawns to 
be tree from trails, but the presence 
of a few sunny days reveals the fact 
that they are not. West of the Pre- 
paratory building are two well trodden 
paths and in other places the lawns 
are suffering from such unnatural use: 

It ought not to be necessary to strew 
our grounds with such prohibitions as 
“Keep off the grass.” Bearing in mind 
the purpose of pavements, we ought to 
use our knowledge voiuntarily and no 
live constantly under the shadow otf 
law. A strong school sentiment in 
favor of protecting our property should 
be created. This is the on'y effective 
securing such aa end, since 
the cuthor‘ties of the University can- 
not be expected to handle these prob- 
lems unaided. Such a sentiment, in 
fact, should go farther than merely to 


License Oi 


support the presidency in these mat- 
ters: it should take them out of their 
hands, and see to it that not only are 
our grounds and buildings protected, 
but that every regulation of the Uni- 
versity is honored as such, 


THE TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBIT 

The representation of the dangers 
of tuberculosis by pictures, moitoes, 
maps, and other mediums is instruc- 
tive and in the highest degree moni- 
tory. It is a most rapid means of en- 
lightening the public on one phase of 
a vital problem, the preservation of 
human lite. From this point of view 
it is suggestive of how quickly a 
community could be placed in posses- 
sion of information on other vital ques- 
tions. Why could not prohibition, the 
white slave traific, and o‘her social 
problems be presented to the public 
in some such way? The method is di- 
rect and simple. The details only 
need to be worked out. 


GIRLS’ NUMBER SOON 


Following a long established custom, 
the management of The White and 
Blue has turned over one issue of the 
paper to the girls of the University. 
The ladies on the present staff will 
take the intiative in preparing this 
number, calling in such aid as is neces- 
sary to make a compiete editing com- 
mittee. 

The Girls’ numbers of past years 
have been very creditable, as a rule 
surpassing the regular issues. We be- 
lieve that this year’s effort will not be 
below the standard. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT 

| Our supplement for this number is 
taken by Prof. W. H. Chamberlin’s dis- 
cussion of evolution as a support tc 
belief in God and in the resurrection, 
The thoughtiul reading of it wil weil 
repay any student. Our next supple- 
ment will probably be made up of 
short meritorious compositions from 
the English department, and other lit- 
erary matter. 


A condensed-milk factory for Provo 
is said to be a possibility of the acay 
iuture. The only question at issue is: 
How wil! it affect the cause of tubercu: 
!USiS. 


The exchange column of the Quarter- 
ly Tat'er for January is a model of 
sane and spicy criticism of school 
papers. 


Who wants to edit a year-book? No- 
body. 


ARE YOU EDUCATED? 


A professor in the University of 
Chicago recentiy told his students 
that he should consider them educat- 
ed in the best sense of the word when 
they could say yes to every one of the 
fourteen questions that he should ask 
them. The questions follow: 

Has your education given sympa- 
i thy with ali good causes and made you 
espouse them? : 

Has it made you public spirited? 

Has it made you a brother to the 
weak? 

Have you learned how to make 
friends and keep them? 

Do you know what 
friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a 
pure woman straight in the eye? 

Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? 

Can you be high minded and happy 
in the meaner drudgeries of life? 

Do you think washing dishes and 
hoeing corn just as compatible with 
high thinking as piano playing or 
golf? 

Are you good for anything to your- 
self; can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and 
see anything besides dollars and 
cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle by 
the wayside and see anything in the 
puddle but mud? a 

Can you look into the sky at night 
and see beyond the stars? Can your 
soul claim relationship with the crea- 
tor? 

Some of the questions propounded 
by the professor look trivai, but read 
them over carefully and gather the 
philosophy in them. Education is not 
all book learning.”—Hx. 


eile, 


TUBERCULOSIS GE (R) MS 


To nail your bedroom window shut 


is to drive a nail into your coffin. 


it is to be a 


Sleep with your windows open. 


* oe * ok 


Every minute two persons in the 
civilized world die of consumption. 

Flies spread consumption by carry- 
ing the microbes on their backs. 

DS * % * 

If you have consumption, don’t 
give it to others by spitting; if 
you have not, don’t let others give it 
to you. 

* * & & 

Don't spit on stairs. 
sidewnlks, 


Don’t spit on 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE NOTES 
(Chas. Schwencke.) 

Dr. George E. Vincent, dean of the 
College of Art, Literature, and Science 
in the University of Chicago, has been 
chosen president of the University 
of Minnesota. 

* * * * 

The Arena Literary Society of the 
Bozeman College, Montana, will hold 
an extemporaneous speaking contest 
soon. Three medals are to be given 
to the winners. 

* * * * 
A Fresh stood on the burning deck; 
As far as we can learn, 
He stood in perfect safety, 
He was too green to burn.—Ex. 
* * * * 

The January Crimson has a good ar- 
ticle on “Eclipses of the Moon and the 
Sun.” Also, a snappy page of “clip- 
pings.” 
6 a * * * 

Thirty-six thousand tons of water 
are pumped hourly into the new swim- 
ming pool at Yale. 

* * * * 

For excellence in athletics, the girls 
of thé University of Washington are 
permitted to wear the “W.” 

* * * ES 

The o'dest university under the Am- 
erican flag is that of Santo Thomas, 
Manila, 


We Sell 


HATS | 
We Make Suits to Order 


Fletcher & Thomas Co. 


Headquarters B.Y.U. Athletic Goods 


The Quality Store. 


All Shades and Sty- 
les, Stiff or Soft 


Full Line 
Rawes vor Gal Gents’ Furnishings. 


A hobble skirt race will be one fea- 
ture of the gym exhibition at the State 
University of Iowa. 

* * * * 

“The Advantages of College” in the 
Quarterly Tatler is unique and inspir- 
ing. 

* * * x 

The new gymnasium of the Bozeman 

Co'lege has just been completed. 
* * * * 

A Kansas University student paid 
his college expenses by selling milk. 

ee ee 

ELECTION IN TRAINING SCHOOL 

A rousing spirit was shown in the 
Seventh grade last week in the select- 
ing of their material to be leaders of 
the happy band until the close of this 
year. 

It is said that the students of this 
grade are so equally divided that it 
was hard to tell for some time whether 
it was going to go “Socialist” or “Am- 
erican,” the competition was so great. 
The line-up is as follows: President, 
vy oodruff Mangum; vice president, Liz- 
zie Fausett; secretary and treasurer, 
Florence Holt; assistant secretary, 
Hester Chamberlin; historian, George 
A’exander; poet, Lula Duffin; commit- 
tee on program, LaRue Mix, Afton 
Brimhall, Emma Smith. Mr.Poulson 
has kindly consented to act as_ ser- 
geant-at-arms. R. DD. Ni 


Quality Counts in Hats 


Hats of Quality, $1.50 to $3 


“Hawes von Gal 
HATS 


NEW CENTURY PRINTING CO. 


61-63 East Center Street 


Printers and Book Binders 
School and Class Work a Specialtv 


MGard}3Ro 


SHE ONE PRICE FOOT FITIESS 


42 West Center Street 
GOOD SHOES—THAT’S ALL 


is in the field 
Che {ust to do vour 
Job Printing. We can supply 
your wants satisfactorily, no mat- 
ter how particular the job mav be 
We appreciate vour trade. Call 
us up over either phone. 


Post Publishing Company 


We are the only peoplein Utah 
County who properly refrig- 
erate our meats all winter. 
Refrigeration to meat means 
preservation, cleanliness and 
-wholesomeness Don’t you 
think 1t worth investigating ? 


Provo Meat and 
Packing Co. 


The Big Market on the Avenue 
Both Phones No. 39 


BATHS BATHS 


SANITARY BARBER 


—— For Easy Shave and Artistic Hair cut 


Agency for Troy Laundry 
MANWARING & WOOD 
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SANE AND FOOLISH 


Mr. W. L. Cosper, one of the direct- 
ors of the Tuberculosis exhibit, ex- 
plained its nature and purpose to the 
Student body in a half hour talk 
Thursday morning. 

Pres. Brimhall delivered the open- 
ing address at the Tuberculosis exhi- 
bition Thursday night. He was fol- 


lowed by Dr. Fred Taylor. 


The five completed volumes of the 
“Church History” in full morocco bind- 
lng are the gift of the First Presidency 


to the library. 


* *£ * & 


A BLACK EYE 

The owner called at The White and 
Blue office, and confessed it was hers. 
The only explanation made was that 
|she was saving hair for a switch. 

Melle afterwards summoned up 
courage to apologize to the lady for 
|causing her embarrassment for not 
‘having brushed his coat before at- 
tending devotional. 

The result is, Melle has a black eye. 
| Have you seen it? 
a Seeee coe eee 
HOW TO SELL 
| When you have anything to sell, 
|Get out and advertise. 
| Don’t “holler” down a well 


Smoot Lumber Co 


578 S. Academy Avenue 


Manufacturers of loors, 
Windows. Sash, Mould- 
ings, Shelving. Counters 
Store Fixtures of all 
Kinds 


Clarence E. Harris, a student of 798, | 


and at present a successful merchant of 


Scofield, Utah, was a visitor Wednes- | 


day. 

Abraham Lincoln’s birthday was fit- 
tingly honored yesterday by a program 
under the direction of the faculty. 

m 


ok * 


A volume of the “Compiled Laws of | 


Utah” for 1907 has just been received 


at the library. 


* * *F & 


Dr. Joseph Peterson has accepted a 
position with the U. 
school. 


Taylor is making sweeping sales of 


the Banyan. Hurry up, if you want a/ 


copy. 
ee ee 
A SOLILOQUY OVERHEARD 
Provo, Utah, Feb. 10, 1911. 

It is now the eventful eve. One| 
more half hour and I must lay my 
pride-stiffened neck upon the block 
of the torensic slaughter house. 1 
would to Heaven that in my making 
my creator had spared me one more. 
good measure of strong starch for my 
super-labrum. Here sits good old Gib- 
bons as firmly rooted in his most ex-| 
cellent self-confidence as’ ever the} 
rock of ages ere exhibited by its stern | 
defiance of time. Higgs is almost col- | 
lapsed. JOE POND. 


O. H. BER 


of U. Summer | 


But get out among the people 
And yell like h—1!!! 


a er | oe 


Genial Engineer—(bursting into stu- 
| dent body office)—‘‘Say, Redd and I 
imust be getting great; they publish 
every “dog-gone” thing we say in The 
White ana Biue.” 


* 


We Furnish Estimates 
from plans and specifi- 
eations. Fine Stair and 
Interior Work a Special- 
ty. Planing Mill fully 
equipped with latest im- 
proved machinery for 
doing mill work in all 
its branches 


StL Sat 


THAT G00D 
COAL 


The Weight of All Goal 
We Sell is Guaranteed 


Miss Hickman (in faculty, concerned 
over a case of student illness)— 
'“Would it net be we’l for some one to 
|care for these boys?” 

Woodward (through the telephone) 
—“Central, please give me the Hoover 
Roller Mill.” 


Central—“You’ll have to buy it.” 
x O* 


* x 


* h 

Annie N.—“I am taking a course in 
calesthenics.” 
| Martha G.—(emulously) “Yes, I just 


‘love our aesthetic class.” 
* * * * 


Senior—What is the most nervous 
thing, next to a girl? 

Bashful Freshie—Me—Next to 
girl. 


a 


eK * * 


“Let us be grateful to Adam our 
benefactor. He cut us out of the 
‘blessing’ of idleness and won for us 


the ‘curse’ of labor.” 
* * 


2% 


Every man is a moon and has a dark 
side which he never shows to any- 
body. 


Up-town Office 
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PROVO’S FURNISHING UNDERTAKERS 
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E. L. JONES, Morrtician 


J. C. GRAHAM, MOoRTICIAN 


GRAHAM & JONES 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS AND LICENSED EMBALMERS 


162 TO 166 WFST CENTER STREET 


EQUIPPED FUNERAL CHAPPEL PROVO, UTAH 


WANTED 


5000 ladies and gentlemen at once, also boys and girls, to purchase 
a pair or two of the Shoes that have a reputation. 


The Pingree Shoe 


None better, more stylish, and up-to-date, at reasonable prices, i 


BOTTS 


Choicest Candies at 15 and 25c the pound. Our 5c, 10c 
and 15c counters are always loaded with bargains. Glassware, Sta- 
tionery, Notions, Hardware—in fact nearly everything you want, 


you will find at— BOTTS 


Our large Holiday Stock is arriving, and will soon be on display. 


KS FINE 


Call E. R. Brimhall 


The 
Delivery Man 


Ind. 278D Bell 273 Red 


Because it is some of that 


Good Lumber and 
Mill Work 


from the 


dl | 
UD 


Corner 2d West and 3d So, 


Save 0 per cent 
Fourth Ward Bakery 


Groceries and Home-made Bread 
and Pastry 
We return to you at the end of each 
month 5 per cent on the amount of 
your purchases. We are supplying 
goods ‘at what it costs to handle 
them. 


Bell 124B. Ind. 808A. Ask about it. 


LEARN FROM VENUS 


Miss Venus is a lovely girl. Not one 
time has she muttered. Against her 
pale, illumined face, not one word has 
she uttered. Just think, she’s been 
without her arms for many dusty ages, 
and yet she never drops the brine or 
rants in hopeless rages. She has to 
stand a bunch of guff from Art bugs 
down to draymen; and yet she never 
once comes back and grills the heath- 
on layman. When some lowbrow of 
brutal mien starts merrily to fanning 
and says her face is worse than wood, 
and that her hair needs canning, or 
that he has a waitress friend, who 
jerks a coffee jigger, could give her 
many, many leagues and beat her out 
on “figger,’ she never even looks at 
him, that rank, untutored sinner, but 
holds her tongue and pedestal; O, 
Venus is a winner. She’s on the job 
both day and night, she hears men 
knock or flatter, and women not of 
classic mo'd get madder than a hat- 
ter. She suffers long and quietly, with 
calm and placid manner, in cold, no 
mits to reach a quilt, in heat no hands 
to fan her. She is a lesson in herself 
—a fruit for daily picking. Just spare 
the world your troubled tales and quit 
your useless kicking. 

a 
STRAY DOG (GEREL) S. 


When many fiction writers try 
Their thought to give us hot, 
We get e-rot-ic novels, with 
The accent on the ROT. 
—LIPPINCOTT’S. 
When some hair dressers seek to give 
Us hair to fit the hat, 
We get e-rat-ic coiffures, with 
The accent on the RAT. 
‘ —BOSTON TRAVELER. 
And when the fishers leave the pool 
And gladly home do hie, 
We get some li-kely stories, with 
The accent on the LIE. 
—TOPEKA CAPITAL. 
—_—_—>—__—_—_ 
Beyond Darwin’s Theory 
Two microbes sat on the pantry shelf, 
And looked with expressions pained 
At the milk man’s stunts— 
Both said at once 
“Our relations are being strained.” 
—PUCK. 
* * * - 
“Hre man was developed my brother, 
We swam, we ducked, and we dived, 
And we dined as a rule on each other. 
What matter? The toughest survive.” 
* * * * 


The Seniors must not forget to send 


their valentines tonight 
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HIS ANSWER WAS READY 


“Little boy,’ asked a well-meaning 
farmer, “is that your mamma over 
there with the beautiful set of furs?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy. 

“Well,” continued the man, “do you 
know what poor animal it was that 
had to suffer in order that your mother 
might have the furs with which she 
adorns herself so proudly?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy quickly, 
“my papa.” 


* * 


HOW STUPID 


Mrs. Wayback—‘And: are the city 
people as smart as they say, Ezra?” 

Mr. Wayback (lately returned from 
the city)—“‘Well, I should say not. 
Talk about ignorance. They’ve even 
got to have signs in their subways tell- 
ing them which way’is up and which 
is down.” 


* * 


* * * 


Teacher—“Johnny, give a sentence 
using the word notwithstanding.” 

Johnny—“The cow went lame, but 
not with standing.’—Tatler. 

6 . 8 ak 

First Senior—‘‘How long does it take 
you to get all your lessons?” 

Second Senior—‘“I don’t know; 


never tried.”—Tatler. 


I 


THE UNDIVINE COMEDY 


Paradise— 
A shaded room, 
An open fire; 
A cozy nook, 
And your heart’s desire. 


Purgatory— 
The self-same recom, 
With lights, a few; 
The se'f-same nook, 
With ma there too. 


Inferno— 
The room, the shade, 
The nook, the fire, 
The blessed chance. 
And enter—Sire.—Ex. 
a 
A SAD END OF A COW 
A Vo'’usia county farmer lost a cow 
in a queer manner. The animal in 
rumaging through a summer kitchen 
found and swallowed an o'd umbrella 
and a cake of yeast. The yeast, fer- 
menting in the poor beast’s stomach, 
raised the umbreila, and she died 
in great agony.— Ex. 
SS ee 
*Twas in the restaurant they met, 
Romeo and Juliet, 
’Twas there he first got into debt, 
For Romeo-owed what Julia-et—Ex. 


SARA ALLRAABAAARAAAALARAURAARAARAULAARALARAYAARAURAYRRALERY 


day than ever. 


f 


a 


between 2 and 6. 


Provo, Utah 


Sacred lusic 


Good sacred songs are constantly in demand. 
constant call the Music Department of Barton & Blake 
Furniture Co., has installed 100 selected sacred songs of 
uniform excellence, each one by a composer of acknowled- 
ged standing, and of practical religious value. 

In addition to the sacred collection it has been found nec- 
essary to put in stock thirty-nine ‘‘song hits,” but the term 
“song hits” distinctly applies to this offering not, however, 
in the sense that most generally applies, that the song is 
here today and gone tomorrow. 
can composers are successful in the true meaning 
term, they have become standard and more in demand to- 


Mr. Neubauer will play them over for you any afternoon 


Music Department 
Barton & Blake Furniture Co. 


REREEREEEREEESRKEEEEEREREEREEEBRBEREREEKRKEREKKERERRUED 


To meet the 


These songs by Amerti- 
S J 
of the 


BLLLKLLEBKKEBKEKLELEKKLKELLEEREE ERK EKLEREEREEEREKLEESEERERK 


mg Scho 


That Is The Question 


Which confronts every high school 
student. Shall he continue in his 
efforts and gain a college education, 
or shall he rest content wich what 
he has? The far-sighted student 
will persevere because 


IT PAYS 


financially, intellectually, morally 
and physically. To-day, industrial, 
practical education is of collegiate 
grade. Youmay get your college 
degree in Agriculture, in Home 
Economics, in Commerce, or in Gen- 
eral Science at the 


UTAH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


LOGAN, UTAH 


Write for catalog. Address: 
President’s Office, 


LOGAN, UTAH 


Both Phones 77 


The Provo Foundry and 


Machine Co. -rcorroraren 
Thos. F. Pierpont, Mgr. 


The 


D. A.C, 


General Foundry and Machine work, 
Mining Cars, Building Iron, Iron 
and Brass Castings, Engine and 
Boiler Repairs, Cast and Wrought 
Iron Pipe. 

MODERN HEATING AND 


PLUMBING 


Automobile Sale, Repair and Sup- 
ply Garage 


S. W. Sharp, Prop. F. R. Sharp, Mgr. 


Sharp’s Livery 


Livery, Feed and Transfer Stable 
Hacks Meet all Trains 


Bell, 31-black Ind, 31 


Provo, Utah 


Telephones: 
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peene-Speckart (o,.) ~~ SVROP® aa, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Fresh and Cured Meats 4|C. Enoch Clark Gamer Cafe 


Butter and Eggs FIRST is the place for 
144 W. Center St., Provo, Utah Banquets and 
Both Phones No. 75 BARBER Special Dinner 
GW Heindselman UNDER STATE BANK Parties 


Graduate Optician at eee cet, 

wenter Excelsior Roller 
Fine Jewelry, r) 
ee Mills 


Repairing “Cuts That Print? 


er HALF-TONES, ZINC 
ETCHINGS, COLOR 


Jarvis Aydelotte te aes 


- Manufacturers of Flour gies apenas : 
ealer in F. nd Stapl ies, ngraving De; o 
CeaRC Se ee and all kinds of Feed::: Gues-McAuusrer 
School Supplies and Confectionery. Apvertising AcENcY 
E, V. SIMPSON, Manager 
498 Academy Ave. Ind. Phone 182-D. Ee i Boyd Park Building, Salt Lake City 
Provo, Utah HOOVER BROS., Proprietors 
Cash Tells th ie You don’t have to wait to get barbering done--We run § chairs 


John T. Taylor Thos. S. Jones 


226 West Center St. 
Bell Phone 28 Ind. Phone 28 
The Largest and Best Barber Shop in the 
Grocery Store City of Provo 


Handles all Kinds of Fresh Groceries 


Try Us 


Bell 28 = Ind. 28. 140 West Center Jt. 


THERE IS NO CLOSED SEASON 
FOR 


KODAKING 


It is the “all-the-year around” sport, 
and you can carry a Kodak anywhere, 
Easy to use and every part of the 


OLSON & HAFEN work can be done in daylight. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $111.00 
Photographers BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 
77 N. Academy Avenue All the New Goods from Kodak City 
Bell Phone 44 Red in Stock 
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ue $3.50 & $4 ---where you are dres- 
FLORSHEIM $5 ‘sed with class by 
SHOES men who 
SOCIETY know 


BRAND CLOTHES 


+ Ge TOCCERY 


oy 


When You Think 


DRY GOODS 


Our SUITS and 
DRESSES Cost 


sy have seh Think 
LOOK BETTER IRVINES’ 
Fall Sale is now on. Discounts 10 to 50 per cent on New York 


all Fall Merchandise. It will pay you to visit this store, ; 
One Price to All Never -Undersold Clothing Co. 


Ey To Spend a Few Weeks 


fousy or a Few Months 
During the Fall and Winter Months in 


IT’S GREAT 


“The Salt Lake Route” is the Direct Line to 


Pacific Coast 4!S0 Goldfield and Tonopah 
3 DAILY TRAINS 3 
Electric Lighted -:- Observation Cars 


For Rates and Full Information, See Your Local Agent or Address 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, A.G.P.A., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Theory of 6volution as an Aid to Faith in God and 
Belief in the Resurrection 


Every natural process, if rightly 
viewed from within, wou!d be the pur- 
suit of an ideal. There would be no 
dead Nature at all,—nothing really 
inorganic or unconscious,—only life, 
striving, onflow, ideality, significance, 
rationality. JOSIAH ROYCE. 


What appears to us-in sense-percep- 
tion as physical nature must be a 
community, or a comp!tex of communi- 
ties of sentient experiencing beings. 

A. E. TAYLOR. 


This very world whicn we suppose 


we know we cannot really under- 
stand, until we have transformed it 
so that it becomes no longer dead 


matter, but living spirit. 


A K. ROGERS. 
“There is one God and Father of 
all, who is over a‘l, and through all, 
and in a’l,” and, “the God that made 
the world and al! things therein 
; he himself giveth to all life, 
and breath, and all things; . he 
is not far from each one of us: for in 
him we live, and move, and have our 
being, For we are a'so his 

offspring.” PAUL. 


“The light which is in all things; 
which giveth life to all things: which 
is the law by which all things are 
governed: even the power of God who 
sitteth upon his throne, who is in the 
bosom of eternity, who is in the 
midst of all things.’ 

JOSh#ePH SMITH. 


The world not only moves, but it 
lives! It is involved in and is a part 
of a vast, dynamic, purposive process. 
This is a conclusion now almost uni- 
formly neld by men trained in the 
criticism of world views; and if it is 


W. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


true, it follows that sanity of action in 
man requires a careiul search into 
the character of the world purpose 
and proper efforts to adjust his acts 
to the life of the World Purposer. In 
this paper it is designed to show how 
the theory or the evolution of organic 
forms contributes to a belief in the 
purposive character ot all causality in 
nature, and is able to inspire a loving 
trust in God and a healthful belief in 
man’s dignity and in the promise of 
future glory through the resurrection 
of his body. 

But before engaging in this specific 
purpose and withour discussing the 
matter, I desire to call attention to 
the impression that the total process 
of evo ution has made upon the minds 
of leading thinkers, and so I quote 
from Rogers in his Religious Concep- 
tion of the World. He writes as fol- 
‘ows: “Is there anything therefore in 
the world process as a whole which 
tends to make it at all analogous to 
the activities of human life, and to 
create the belief that there is to be 
found in it a purpose and intelligence 
at work—that it has meaning? Now 
this at least is hardly doubtful, that 
men have what is naturally a very 
strong tendency to interpret the uni- 
verse in this way; and such a ten- 
dency is far from being undermined 
by the results of modern science. In- 
deed tne theory of evolution brings 
out for the first time in clear relief 
the essentiaitly dramatic quality of 
creation. That something more than 
blind and haphazard forces are at 
work, bearing in themselves no rela- 
tion of prevision to the results which 
actually are accomplished, is the first 
and natural presumption which the 
spectacle of the world’s history raises 

‘ it unrolls itself in the imagination 
—a presumption which it is not easy 


to eradicate so long as the eyes are 
not kept too exc.usively on the de- 
tails, and the whole massed effect is 
aliowed to exert its influence. When 
we call before us the iull sweep of 
the worid’s advance from the time 
when it was a mere whirling and fiery 
mist, and see how marvelously out 
of its seeming chaos there grows 
crder and intricate regularity, how 
the wonders of pliant and brute life 
come into being, how finally man ap- 
pears, the paragon of animals, with 
eyes to see beauty of the world and 
reason to bring its forces into subjec- 
tion and, most of all, with the power 
to create the ideal world of truth and 
honor, righteousness and love; when 
we see these supersensible ideals 
more and more ruling his life, till we 
have the promise of a society wherein 
the poet’s dream and the prophet’s 
forecasting shall be an actual thing,— 
when all this, I say, comes before us, 
it is not easy to resign ourselves to 
say that a!i has merely happened so.” 
I also quote Bowne, who in his Per- 
sonalism says, “The doctrine of evo- 
lution has seemed to many to weaken 
the argument for purpose in nature. 
In fact, however, for all who see in 
the antecedent stages of evolution a 
preparation for things to come, or the 
earlier phases of a progressive move- 
ment, the facts of evolution become 
the most impressive of all the induc- 
tive arguments for purpose in the 
world; for in that case the entire 
movement in its great outlines has 
the forward look, and is thereby 
marked as rooting in the causality of 
intelligence. And the argument be- 
comes more impressive than the argu- 
ment from detailed marks of special 
contrivance, by as much as its bound- 
ess range in space and time tran- 
scends the petty extensions and dura- 


ticns of the traditional discussion.” 
Conclusions similar to these are held 
quite generally among men caretuilly 
teained in the criticism of world 
views. ‘ 
Now the most profound evidence 
for the purposive character of the 
process of evolution in general, and 
of the evolution of organic forms in 
particular cannot be considered in a 
brief paper like this. But there is a 
class of evidence for the purposive 
character of the evolution of organic 
forms which can be grasped by any 
body, since it is inductive and makes 
an appeal to familiar facts, which | 
merely wish to illustrate here. For 
this purpose I select a rough anology 
between human purposive activity and 
the process by which organic forms 
seem to have come into existence, 
Any human purpose changes and 
grows only as it itself is modified. 
New purposes are never formed ex- 
cept on the basis of old ones, and tse 
o'd purpose always survives and mani- 
fests itself as a potent factor or ele- 
ment in the new purpose. Thus there 
is telescoped into any purpose now 
manifesting itself a long systera of 
the purposes that have in the history 
of the individual and the race been 
used in making it possible. That is, I 
could not have the purpose in the 
form in which I now have it which is 
expressed when I utter the word 
LOVE, if our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
had not uttered themselves through 
the word LUFE or if similar activity 
had not in psanscrit been previously 
uttered through the word LUBH. The 
earliest form survives in the present 
one, and it would not be possible to 
utter the word love without at the 
same time incorporating in some way 
the o'd forms, thus epitomising the 
history of the word. We could not 
now say BENEFIT if the old Eng ish 
had not used BENHFET, the earlier 
French, BIENFAIT, and the still earl- 
ier Romans, the adverb BENE and the 
verb form FACTUM, and we cannot 
now utter the word without involving 


those old forms used in the Latin 
language. 

Now in regard to any purpose 
whatever from the grossest to the 


most ethereal, it never exists save as 
it involves sensation eiements through 
which its character is able to be com- 
prehended by others, and yet it can 
never be grasped by others save in 
terms of these sensations awakened 
within them. All purposes are invis- 
ible, inaudible, intangible, and none of 
them can be comprehended in terms 
of sensations alone. The purposes ex- 
pressed by one are accompanied by 
sensations of sound in another, but his 
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purpose becomes known to the other 
only as it assumes a form that is 
judged to adequately express the pur- 
pose of the other as is shown by how 
the two get a'ong with each other. If 
the word CHURCH moars a building 
to one and a body of men and women 
to the other, confusion at once ap- 
pears and often irritation on the part 
of both. When this confusion disap- 
pears we have the only guarantee 
there is that the one knows the pur- 
pose of the other. Purpose, the only 
form of causation we know or can 
conceive of, is thus forever and utter- 
ly invisible, intangible, and incapable 
in any way of beirg summed up in 
terms of sensation. 

This well established truth that 
purpose, the only kind of causation 
we know or can conceive of, is inca- 
pab'e of being seen, should be hed 
steadily in mind by al! those who are 
trying to comprehend the creative 
power or powers in nature, of 
whose purposes nature is what man 
has been able to construct as the 
phenomena! sign. The world of power 
is itse‘f unseen but is presupposed in 
the visible or sensed world as is the 
world of power and purpose in a for- 
eign tongue presupposed by those who 
first hear it as a mass of unintelligi- 
ble sounds, but whw iater find in it 
only expression of meaning. 

What can be sensed when we study 
the human purpose being expressed 
when the word LOVE or the word 
BENEFIT is being uttered, contains 
sg¢ns aS we have shown above of all 
the purroses which have been in- 
volved in a tong process of develop- 
ment. The present purpose te’escopes 
a long system of purposes which have 
been used in the development and are 

ow present in the completed purpose; 
and the present word, or heard or 
seen sign of the purpose also contains 
elements that have been invo'ved in 
former expressions of the purpose. 

In trying to comprehend, therefore, 
the power at work in nature, or of 
whose purposes nature is the phenom- 
enal sign to us, we must not expect 
to see it. It is not to be seen, and, 
since its activities are not to be repro- 
duced by us as we commonly repro- 
duce and thus come to know the pur- 
poses of a friend with whom we are 
talking, its presence in nature is not 
subject to the test of mutual under- 
standing. Thus all we need to know or 


‘ordinarily know of the purpose present 


in the extra human world is to be 
learned very indirectly not by sight, 
not by hearing and communication, 
but by examining the sensations we 


|have and the way of their appear- 


ance to see if there are any signs in 


them of purpose. We are limited, 
that is, if there is any purpose in the 
extra-human world, to the discovery 
of ana'ogies between the ways of the 
extra-human world and human ways. 
Now there are analogies many and 
profound between the two realms of 
activity, the human and the extra- 
human. Of these analogies we are in 
this paper to consider but the one ex- 
isting between our ways of acting and 
the ways of the power back of organic 
forms. See Royce, The World and the 
Individual, Vol. II, ch. V, for an extend- 
ed discussion. 

The present purpose existing when 
the word LOVE is being uitered is 
the outcome of an histcric develop- 
ment, and its phenomenal sign the 
sound or the seen word is a parallel 
deve‘opment. Various stages in the 
course of its development we see when 
we study the philology of the word in’ 
LUFEH, LUBH, etc., and we a’so find 
in the present sound or seen word, 
signs traces, or remnants, many of 
which persist a’'though seemingly not 
needed or functional at the present 
time, as where traces of the old Latin 
words BENE and FACERH, words no 
longer used, are discovered in our 
word benefit, or as when we find in 
our word LOVE a silent e, a vestigal 
structure that would not exist save 
that it was needed in the course of an 
historic development and is needed 
now. Likewise the o must still be 
used though if the word were not a 
development accompanying an evolv- 
ing purpose and we could invent a 
seen word today we shou!d perhaps 
use a u instead of an o and omit the 
silent e. 

The organic forms of the present are 
ana ogous to the present word forms 
that we see, in that stages in their de- 
velopment can be traced in the sluft- 
ed-oif lorms seen jn the fossil remains 
2mbedded in successive layers of the 
earth’s crus!, just as similar stages in 
the development of words are found 
in a study of ancient languages de- 
posited and preserved on the written 
page. Similar’y, just as the utter- 
ance of any word at the present time 
involves the telescoping, as it were. of 
a long line of developing activities and 
epitomises the historic development of 
the word, so the study of the formation 
of any and every organic form of the 
present time, as the study of embry- 
o'ogy shows, epitomises, as is often 
said, the entire history of the develop- 
ment of organic forms. 

The inference from the analogy is, 
that since intelligent purpose is 
needed to account for the forms we 
now see in language and every human 
product, so intelligent purpose is nec- 


essary to account tor the facts now 
so well established in the sciences oi 
geo.ogy and ,embryoiogy concerning 
living organic forms. 

When, then, in observing the devel- 
opment of the human embryo we see 
it assume ear'y a jelly-fish form and 
later the successive fish, reptilian, and 
mammalian iorms it is known to take 
on, we have the best evidence ordi- 
narily availabie that extra-human or 
divine activitiy is at work there, and 
when scientific men tell us that we 
have muscles for mwving the ear, or 
the skin that man no longer uses, and 
that there is in the perfectly develop- 
ed body of a man nearly two hundred 
of such vestigral remains, we know 
he gives us the best inductive evid- 
ence avaiable that super-human pur- 
posive activity is even now at work 
in all of us sustaining those bodies 
without which we could not form or 
see any portion of the world which 
human activity past and _ present 
makes it possible for us to repro- 
duce. 

Then, just as when a friend utters 
a word we can be aware that he has 
meaning and purpose, thought and 
feeling, which we cannot see and 
which is intangible, so when we ob- 
serve our bodies we find ourselves 
able to believe that divine power and 
purpose is active there, even the in- 


telligence or “light which is in all 
things; which giveth life to ali 
things;”’ or in the language of Paul 


quoted above, that “he himself giveth 
to all life, and breath,” and “he is not 
far from each one of us, for in him 
we. live and move and have our be- 
ing, for we are a'so his off- 
spring.” 

From such a point of view for re- 
garding the body of man, it would be 
as superficial and foolish to say that 
man’s body evolved from the lower 
animals or from monkeys as it ‘vould 
be to maintain that a palace evolved 
from «a hut through the hut’s trans 
forming itself with reference io its 
human environment until it became 
able to satisfy the needs of a king. 
Without reference to human activity 
we cou'd never comprehend. the 
transformation, but with if. all be- 
comes clear. A man who knows how 
to make a cottege can vary his habit 
so as to be able to construct a man- 
sion or a palace. It does not lessen 
for us the dignity and value of the 
palace to know that essential things 
arising through the habit of founda- 
tion forming, or wall and roof form- 
ing, concerned in the building of a 
cottage, are also found in a_ palace. 
Neither can it lessen the value or dig- 
hity of a man’s body to know that 
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the habit involved in the formation of 


‘the essential features of a fish per- 
'sist in the formation of the essential 


features of man’s body. As the king 
does not despise his palace because it 
has in common with an _ ordinary 
house rooms and doors and windows, 
so a man should not despise his body 
because it has in common with that of 
a monkey a backbone, or eyes and 
ears. 

The body of a man is to us the phe- 
nomenal sign of a vast system of pur- 
poses going on now in the _ divine 
mind. The body of a fish in Devonian 
times would have been, if seen by 
us, significant of a purpose in many 
respects similar to the purposes now 
alive for the sake of men, and even 
of horses or of animals generally. But 
this similarity in the divine habits in- 
volved in the existence of these vari- 
ous bodies argues no identity in the 
intelligent beings fur whose weifare 
they arise, and more than my reacting 
how to a tree and then ié a stone by 
the habit or seeing argues an identicy 
between the tree and the stone. 

For :¢ is now becoming more and 
more clear to those who think about 
ultimate realities that men, animals, 
ond all intelligent beings coexist and 
are eternal, that ‘“‘man was also in the 
beginning with God. Intelligence or 
the light of truth was not created or 
made, neither indeed can be.” This 
conc'usion is expressed in the langu- 
age of Prof. Rogers thus: “God does 
not create us ty an arbitrary choice 
of his, so that our nature as human 
selves is merely secondary and deriva- 
tive. This nature of ours is an ulti- 
mate fact of reality.” This is also 
what Prof. Royce has in mind when he 
says: “Hvery moment of every finite 
consciousness has some unique char- 
acter.” 

There is nothing whatever then in 
the theory of evolution to destroy a 
belief in God or in man’s eternal char- 
acter, and in his dependence upon 
God for all but his power to know or 
will. In fact the coexistence of etern- 
al spirits with God is presupposed by 
the process of evolution itself, for 
this process when studied merely ex- 
hibits in detail how God has been re- 
acting to the choices of eternal be- 
ings. In the language of Prof. 
Rogers, “God’s purposes are consti- 
tuted by the relation in which his life 
stands to other—finite—lives existing 
outside the limits of the physical 
world which science studies.” And 
again: “If by cause we mean a source 
for the understanding of things, I am 
a cause—a part of the cause, that is— 
of events that happen in the outer 
world.” This is true, and the cause 


or reason for the existence of any 
phenomenon, a matter abstracted 
from in all scientific activity, is 
never to be found save in terms of 
the purposes of God in reference to 
the purposes of other eterna! intellig- 
ences. His habitual activities found 
and sustain all of uniformity there is 
in nature, and his habitual activities 
create and sustain singularly and 
separately each and every body that 
appears in the wor.d. And the uni- 
verse is the living God, and all that 
it inhabit live in the light of his 
shining. “He is in the sun, and the 
light of the sun; and the power there- 
of by which it was made. As also the 
light of the stars, and the power 
thereot by which they were made. 
And the earth also, and the power 
thereof.” 

From the standpoint of man, God’s 
activities for his sake are only to 
be measured by many millions of 
years. Such continuous activity im- 
plies a measureless interest in our 
wenlare. Bodies were created for ani- 
mals, first lower in grade, then iigh- 
er. New forms came in to displace 
the older bodily forms perhaps, as 
biologists say, as sports. These sports 
wou'd represent a new effort on the 
part of the Divine Spirit in behalf of 
the growing powers of eternal beings 
capable of limitless development. Ad- 
vances in the organization of bodies 
were made s‘owly and tentatively, and 
seemingly in response to the choices, 
desires, and increasing powers of in- 
te'ligent beings. At an appropriate 
time the creation of a body adequate 
to the needs of man was achieved. 
(Whether the creation of man’s body 
took place here or in some other 
world would not concern the method 
of creation.) At the very beginning 
of man’s career, it is possible that the 
Divine Creator would cause to appear 
upon the earth in connection with this 
hew creation one of the most intelli- 
gent of spirits who would strive and 
suffer to enrich men in their activi- 
ties. Henceforth there would be. 
caused to appear umong men from 
time to time as needed, bright spirits 
to accelerate their increasing life. At 
all times and among all men the DPi- 
vine Spirit in whom we live would 
co-operate with men, aiding in the for- 
mation of ideals, inspiring to their 
realization and conserving advances in 
life. This He would do largely by 
habitual, perhaps in the main, semi- 
conscious, reaction to our acts or de- 
sires. For as Prof. Rogers thinks: 
“Every conscious act whatsoever in- 
volves the reaction of at least God’s 
experience; stated empirically, even 


thought involves brain changes.’ The 


= 


brain thus would be the phenomenal 
sign to us of God’s life in interaction 
with our own, and this intimate living 
relationship suggests how he couia 
ccoperate with or dampen the ardor 
ot our desires and urge us to heighten- 
ed activity, and how it is that, “The 
light which now shineth, which giveth 
us light, is througo him who enlighten- 
eth our eyes, which is the same light 
that quickeneth our understandings.” 
From time to time and in accord- 
ance with iaw and moral purpose, God 
could attend consciously to our needs 
and prayers and the “sudden strokes 
of ideas’ awakened within us at such 
times wou d make the presence of the 
Spirit seem like that of a vis.tor when 
He is so near us always. By individua: 
inspiration and by sending choice 
spirits among men from time to time, 
God is no doubt always active to iurth- 
er the life of men. But through Jesus 
of Nazareth he revealed the _ tullest 
life. Of this we may be sure, as Jesus 
himself taught, through the fact thai 
God cooperated with him in his 
mighty deeds of love, often modifying 
nis habitual ways of acting in na'ure 
and performing mirac!es to aid him in 
the training of his disciples throug) a 
long and agonizing process of disillu- 
sionment, in which they surrendered 
all desires that were in the way of ah- 
solute love of him. And tinally when 
Jesus had performed the agonizing 
task of Messiah and had died to re- 
veal the kindiy life of God, the Divine 
Spirit witnessed that Jesus’ claim te 
reveal the most abundant life was 
true, by restoring in his case his ac- 
customed activities to his life, thus al- 
lowing him to again appear in the ac- 
customed form among his disciples. 
For our sakes, in order to turn us to 
Himself -through Christ, he brougiit 
about the resurrection of our Lord. 
God thus shows himself as interest- 
ed in our achievement of fulier life 
with its accompanying happiness. As 
we understand and love Christ, the 
vho-e world becomes transformed and 
{ull of new and re'igious value, and 
when the power to know this world 
is achieved by us, we can adequate.y 
adjust our thoughts and acts to our 
true environment; and behold, our 
Father stands revealed all about us, 
not only in the grandeur of the lilies of 
the field, but in sunshine and in the 
storm, in life and in death; and often 
he seems present most potently when 
we meet evils. Christ desired us to 
see the Father thus; and that he his- 
self stands at the door and knocks, 
willing to come in and sup with 
and we with him, eager to live with 
us in the greatest intimacy. 
We have tried to show 


us 


how twve 
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theory of evolution helps us to realize 
the possibility of this intimate rela- 
tion to God and Christ always; that 
there is no seli-running nature, but 
that God is immanent in the worid; 
and this view renders sanity,—more 
adequate adjustment to our true en- 
vircnment, far more easy than when 
we thought of him as absent. 

Finaliy, this theory removes ob- 
stacles in the way of so many to be- 
fief in the resurrection. Such a God, 
who through millions of years has 
striven to make such lives as we now 
enjoy possible, couid not aliow us to 
go out in a night. This thoughi is 
nobly expressed by the great geo ogis‘, 
Prot Le Conte: “Nature is the womb 
in which, and evolution the process 
by which, are generated sons of Ged. 
Now,—do you not see?—without im- 
mortality, this who’e purpose is balk- 
ed—the whole process oi cosmic evo- 
ution is iutile. Shall Ged be so long 
and at so great pains to. achieve a 
spirit, capable of communing with 
him, and then allow it to lapse again 
into nothingness?” Reflections like 
these make it very difficult for a good 
man to think so unworthily of God as 
to doubt his willingness to contribute 
to our continued existence. And the 
theory of evolution, from our pcint o! 
view, enabling us to see in the body o: 
man the phenomenal sign of God’s 
purposive activity, makes the resurrec- 
tion of the body mean simply the re- 
newal of God’s accustomed activities 
in cooperation with our own. To 
live again and know ourselves and 
our friends it seems that our bodies 
must be restored to us; for, to quote 
Prof. Taylor: ‘Unless the ‘soul’ 
tinues to live for aims and interests 
teleologically continues with those 
of its earthly life, there would be no 
genuine extension of our self-hood hbe- 
vond the grave. And in order that a 
man may continue to have his inter- 
ests, he must have his body, which, 
in the words of Prof. Tay‘or, stands 
-~ his system of habitual reactions, 
and so is indispensable to his exist- 
~~ee os a self, restored to him, and 
this restoration after death could cnly 
be, in our view, in case God restored 
his wonted activities in a resurrection 
of his body. 


Prof. Howison also looks confident- 
ly for the resurrection of the body. In 
his Limits of Evolution he writes on 
this subject as follows: “As ourse'’ves 
the causal sources of the perceived 
world and its cosmic order ‘ 
we are to go perceptively onward, ex- 
ercising forever our inherent power of 
framing experience, of begetting 
worlds of sense-colored variety and 
definiteness, in their long career sure- 


con- | 


iy of higher and higher subtilty, re- 
tinement, beauty, and gcodness.” 
Here Prof. Howison is emphasizing the 
part that man’s activities in connec- 
tion with his body wil! play in a fu- 
ture stage of existence. The part that 
God’s activity will play is empha- 
sized by Paul in a way we can now 
see more c'early in the light of the 
above discussion. In his letter to the | 
Romans, he says: “But if the Spirit 
of Him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ trom the dead shall also quick- 
en your mortal bodies by his spirit 
that dwe'leth in you.” There is. noth- 
ing then that science contends for in 
the way of an obstacle to belief in the 
resurrection of the body; and, through 
the above discussion, we are helped 
to be ieve in future stages of ac‘ivity 
in which we may “partake of the fruit 
of the vine” with the Lord Jesus and 
with the great and good of every age, 
and in the society of all those loved 
snes who have made life so sweet here 
and who have passed or shall pass to 
-heir gory in those happy worlds; 
and there we may hope to stand in the 
presence of the Ancient of Days, the 
Adamic Being who, perhaps, as we 
nave suggested above, headed the race 
of man, and who, through his devotion 
to immortal spirits, his children, won 
the resurrection of the body and, with 
our heavenly mother, presides in the 
celestial world from whence he se- 
cures with Christ the cooperation of 
the Ho’y Spirit, who is in and through 
all things to the end that we mighi 
win the fullest lives here and compan- 
ionship with Him in the eternal world 
hereafter. 

In conc'usion, then, let us repeat, 
that if a Divine purpose is immanent 
in nature, nature’s forms must be 
thought of as evolving in a way par- 
allel to the unfolding of the divine 
purpose. The use of the theory is a 
most important means of advancing 
to a rea’ization of God’s immanence in 
nature and life, and a great remover of 
intellectual difficulties that hamper 
faith in so many. And finally the 
theory awakens within us from the 
above point of view. An expectation 
of the resurrection, or the renewal of 
God’s reactions to our lives, the re- 
storation of the spirit to the body, 
without which there can be little or 
no life or happiness. That God can 
do this seems certain and that he wil! 


do it is, at the very Jeast, as certain 
as that the uniformity of nature that 
all science presupposes shall continue. 
Both the uniformities in nature and 
the the 
Father's love. 


resurrection depend upon 


